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Q&A With James Wyngaarden 
Departing NIH Head Looks Back on Seven Years 


After serving as Director of the National Institutes of 
Health for a seven-and-a-half-year period that overlapped 
with virtually all of the Reagan Administration, James B. 
Wyngaarden has resigned, effective August 1. Wyngaarden 
was a Washington novice when he came to NIH from the 
chairmanship of the Department of Medicine at Duke Uni- 
versity Medical School. He looked back on his tenure May 
8 in a conversation with SGR Editor Greenberg. Following 
is the text, transcribed and edited by SGR. 


SGR. What do you know now about the politics of NIH 
that you didn’t know at the beginning? 

Wyngaarden. One thing I was not prepared for is the 
extent to which we’re tethered to the Department [of Health 
and Human Services] and the Public Health Service. I felt 
the NIH was more independent, or self-contained. Many of 
the things we do are lost in that maw for months and months 
before we get answers back. And the Public Health Service 


Baltimore Wins on PR Points—P. 5 


duplicates much of what the NIH does. And then frequently 
it happens again at the Secretary’s level and at the OMB 
[Office of Management and Budget] level. That makes for a 
fairly cumbersome process. 

SGR. Do fairly routine matters have to be cleared by the 
Department? 

Wyngaarden. Many do, even some of the simple person- 
nel matters. They are better now than they were some years 
ago. It used to take weeks and sometimes months to get an 
OPM [Office of Personnel Management] sign-off on some- 
thing that was fairly routine. That has been redelegated 
down since then, so on SES [Senior Executive Service] 
requirements, we don’t wait nearly so long for approvals. I 
was also not fully aware of the extent to which every little 
move that NIH makes or proposes is watched by the extra- 
mural world [i.e., non-government recipients of NIH sup- 
port}; the voluntary health agencies, who calculate every 
penny of the budget that pertains to their particular interest; 
academic types, who watch the intra-mural program [of 
research on the NIH campus] with great jealousy, lest it gain 
an inch on the extra-mural program. But it’s also clear that 
one can learn to work with all these things. NIH has got 
extraordinary talent in this institution—people who know 
how to get things done in government. 

SGR. The salary situation still remains difficult. 

Wyngaarden. It’s a serious problem and it gets worse. 
The average medical school chairman’s salary in clinical 
departments occupied by MDs, compared with average SES 


salary here for physicians, had a gap of $35,000 when I 
arrived. It’s now $110,000. 

SGR. What’ s the maximum you can pay, with the various 
supplements that have been approved? 

Wyngaarden. It’s in the nineties, but the average is in the 
eighties. And the average in the universities is $193,000. 
Actually, that’s one of the first things I initiated. It shows 
how long it takes for these things to be accomplished, if, 
indeed, they ever are. When I first heard about the pay scale 
at the Uniformed Services University [the Defense Depart- 
ment medical school, a neighbor of NIH, in Bethesda, Md.], 
and the flexibility they have to pay market-adjusted wages, 

(Continued on Page 2) 


In Brief 


Nearly a month after President Bush announced his 
intention to nominate D. Allan Bromley to be Director of 
the Office of Science and Technology Policy (OSTP), the 
nomination of the Yale physicist had still not been sent to 
the Senate Commerce, Science, and Transportation Com- 
mittee, first stop on the confirmation route. 

The delay is not unusual, a Committee staffer told SGR. 
Because of a logjam of FBI checks, the time from White 
House announcement to receipt of the formal nomination is 
running from six weeks to two months, he said. Bromley told 
SGR last week he expects to take office ‘‘in late June.”’ 

That will leave a hiatus in the OSTP directorship, 
since the incumbent, William Graham, is planning to 
leave later this month. His Deputy, Thomas Rona, will 
fill in on an acting basis. 

Among other lagging appointments: Deputy Secretary of 
Commerce, for which it was rumored in March that the 
appointee would be Thomas Murrin, retired Westinghouse 
executive. But there’ s no nomination or even announcement 
of intention on that one. The same goes for the new post of 
Under Secretary of Technology at Commerce—the Depart- 
ment that Bush has designated to stimulate industrial reju- 
venation. 

Election of women to the self-perpetuating National 
Academy of Sciences continues at a dismal trickle. The 
latest intake consists of 56 men and 4 women, bringing 
the total membership to 1573, of whom 57 are women. 

NASA and DOD spent about $5 billion apiece on space 
in 1981, but DOD now holds a big lead—$16 billion to $10 
billion for NASA, according to a report by the General Ac- 
counting Office, Space Funding: NASA and DOD Activities 
for Fiscal Years 1981 Through 1989 (GAO / NSIAD-89- 
102FS, no charge; order from: USGAO, PO Box 6015, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 20877; tel. 202/275-6241.) 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
I said, if there, why not here? I put together a committee on 
it, in about 1983, and we’ ve been working on it ever since. 

SGR. The arrangement deep inside HHS looks very 
cumbersome. 

Wyngaarden. From the standpoint of administrative 
issues, the arrangement of going to the Assistant Secretary 
for Health and through that mechanism to the Under Secre- 
tary or Secretary could certainly work if the doors were more 
open than they have been. But in the last three years, you 
could not get by the Chief of Staff, and that turned off lots of 
things. 

SGR. In the Department? 

Wyngaarden. Chief of Staff in the Department [until 
recently, Thomas R. Burke]. It was partly that Secretary 
Bowen decided there was only a limited number of things he 
could genuinely accomplish in the time available to him and 
he delegated much of the rest. And it was pretty hard to get 
by the palace guard. 

SGR. Were there also problems from the frequent changes 
of personnel at the Assistant Secretary level? 

Wyngaarden. Yes. Everyone now is being compared 
with Ed Brandt [HHS Assistant Secretary, 1981-84]. Ed 
Brandt has become the gold standard for that position. After 
he left, we had three acting Assistant Secretaries for Health, 
which went on for a year or a year and a half. And then an 
Assistant Secretary of Health [Robert E. Windom, 1986- 
89], who is really one of the most congenial people I’ve ever 
worked with, but totally new to government, in fact, without 
significant managerial experience before coming into gov- 
ernment. If he had had a year or two of on-the-job training 
somewhere else, it would have worked out, because at the 
end of his tenure as Assistant Secretary, he was functioning 
very well. He became an effective Assistant Secretary. But 
there was a long period when, because of his unfamiliarity 
with government, it was tough going. 

SGR. Which of the political issues here has been the most 
difficult to deal with? 

Wyngaarden. | think the integrity of science issue is 
probably the most difficult, because it strikes in such a 
damaging way at the fundamental imperative of science, 
that is, the pursuit of truth. A great deal of the support that 
NIH and science in general have had from within the 
Congress and in the country from the people has rested on 
the confidence they have placed in the scientific process and 
in government agencies, particularly this one. 

There’s a perception in the Congress that there’s a 
mindset in the scientific establishment that this is not such an 
important problem, that the establishment believes that 
scientific error is self-correcting, that even scientific mis- 
conduct and fraud are self-detected within the enterprise. 
The institutions have been, I think, justifiably criticized for 
some laxness in getting their procedures in place, although 
the research-intensive institutions chiefly have them now. It 


has even been difficult here to put the resources into that 
effort that we needed, in the face of losing FTEs [full-time- 
equivalent staff] on all sides of us, to build up offices of this 
sort. To take FTEs away from science has not been a popular 
thing to do. We’ ve done it, and I think things are going much 
better now than in the past. 

It’s been an issue that has largely developed within the 
seven years that I’ve been here. The first complaint of fraud 
related to the NIH was only about 1980. The first external 
panel we put together was for the Darsee event in 1981-82 
{arising from extensive fabrication of research data at Har- 
vard Medical School, attributed to highly regarded young 
researcher, John Darsee]. Since the [NIH] Office of Institu- 
tional Liaison [which handles misconduct allegations] was 
established, we’ve now more or less reached a steady state 
of about 20 formal complaints a year. But it’s an awful lot of 
work. And we’ve had trouble staying on top of cases. 

Another aspect that’s not commonly appreciated is the 
way that these complaints come into us. They start at a very 
low decibel level. And we respond. And then the decibel 
level is raised a little bit. What we have is a spiralling system 
of accusations, and if after five years or so, as in one case, it 
hasn’t been resolved, then suddenly we get a very explicit 
charge of fraud with a lot of particulars. And on paper it 
looks as though we’ ve had the case for five years, but we’ve 
really had that charge for only one week at that point. That 
has been a problem. 

But on the other side, I think it’s fair to say that we 
haven’t been suspicious enough and aggressive enough in 
moving in and perhaps getting the real charges laid out more 
promptly. There are problems on both sides. I hate to call it 
an art form, but I guess there’s some of that to it that we’re 
learning as we go along. I think we’re much more alert to all 
these possibilities now in the office that we’ve established 
[the Office of Scientific Integrity, under the NIH Director]. 
There are now four people in it, the greatest strength we’ ve 
ever had in that enterprise. 

There’s no question that the Dingell hearings [in April 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
1988 and on May 4 and 9, chaired by Rep. John Dingell], as 
painful as they have been, have nudged us along that course. 

SGR. They’ ve nudged you and the NIH, but the percep- 
tion in the scientific community still is that this is anon-issue 
that has been blown up inside Washington. 

Wyngaarden. There is some of that. There’s no question. 
But in those institutions where they’ve had their third and 
fourth case, I don’t believe they think that any more. 

SGR. Harvard is the only one that’ s had third and fourth. 

Wyngaarden. That’s the one I had in mind. 

SGR. They said that after the Darsee case, they had 
learned their lessons and put the mechanisms into place. But 
problems have recurred. 

Wyngaarden. Yes, but they did handle the next cases 
considerably better. 

SGR. The NIH draft regulations on how institutions 
should handle misconduct have been going back and forth 
for years between NIH, the Department, and OMB. 

Wyngaarden. That’s true. The Departmental plan which 
we largely put together took about 14 months to clear this 
whole series of hurdles that I mentioned. About 12 of those 
months were in the Public Health Service and the Depart- 
ment. About two were at OMB. And then they finally came 
back for some revision. During that whole period of time, we 
had the [Rep. Ted] Weiss (D-NY) hearing and the Dingell 
hearing [both in April 1988]. From their point of view, 
nothing was being done. From our point of view, we had put 
a lot of work into it and there it was sitting—I wouldn’t say 
with nothing happening—but at a very slow level of atten- 
tion for 14 months. 

SGR. Couldn't you get through, let’s say through the 
White House Science Office or the White House staff to deal 
with these difficulties? A lot of problems might have been 
forestalled if misconduct regulations had been in place? 

Wyngaarden. | have that sense. Perhaps. But what’s 
needed in reply to your question is a different level of 
understanding of the relationship of OSTP [White House 
Office of Science and Technology Policy] to the Depart- 
ments. OSTP did indeed try to insinuate itself into one area 
of interest to us, and that is the development of agency 
budgets. When Jay Keyworth [OSTP Director, 1981-85] and 
[Deputy Director] Bernadine Healy were there, Bernie was 
developing budgetary issues. And that led to a meeting 
between Mrs. Heckler [HHS Secretary] and Jay Keyworth in 
which she told him in no uncertain terms that this was her 
responsibility. And he should stay out of it. 

SGR. Did he try again? 

Wyngaarden. No, not after that. 

SGR. So the NIH political life lines continued, as they 
always have, to run to the Hill. 

Wyngaarden. | learned in my first week or month here 
that the future of this institution really depends on our 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Money Flowed to Bethesda 


By the objective criteria that Washington 
values—defying the miserly OMB, collecting money 
from Congress with as few strings as possible, and de- 
livering it to agency constituents—the W yngaarden re- 
gime has been perhaps the most successful in the 
century-long history of NIH. 

Congress, of course, continued in its traditional 
practice of piling funds on top of whatever the White 
House requested. But, under the Reagan Administra- 
tion, with its dedication to cutting domestic spending, 
the struggle was never more difficult. And never before 
was NIH enveloped in so many issues that arouse 
heartfelt political passions—animal rights, fetal-tissue 
research (with its overtones of the abortion issue), 
biotechnology regulation, and policing of scientific 
misconduct. 

Wyngaarden notes that over the past seven years, 
the NIH budget has about doubled, to a proposed $6.4 
billion for fiscal 1990 (not including AIDS funds). “‘I 
think that’s a significant accomplishment,”’ he says, 
indicating that he was a bit miffed at omission of the 
fiscal record in many newspaper reports of his resigna- 
tion. 

Another matter in which he takes pride is the share 
of NIH funds going into basic science—64 percent, 
which, he says, ‘‘is substantially larger than before.’” 
The average duration of research grants has risen from 
3.1 to 4.2 years, thus easing the burdens of applying for 
renewals. 

Regarding the NIH intramural program, W yngaarden 
says he takes credit for ““damage control’’ in the highly 
publicized case of Edwin D. Becker, an NIH scientist- 
turned-administrator who ran the Bethesda campus’s 
procurement system with more attention to delivering 
the goods than minding the government purchasing 
manual (SGR, May 15, 1988). 

At demand of the HHS Inspector General, Becker 
was not only removed from the procurement job, but 
was banished from continuing his career at NIH. Get- 
ting that order rescinded so that Becker could return to 
the lab ‘‘was tremendously important to the morale of 
this institution. It came at a lot of personal cost to my 
relations with the Department,’’ Wyngaarden states. 

The NIH directorship is a Presidential appointment, 
but custom and due regard to the sensitivities of science 
dictate that a search committee, strong on biomedical 
members, prepare a short list for Presidential considera- 
tion. The committee is to be chaired by James Mason, 
the newly appointed Assistant Secretary of Health. 
Most mentioned is Anthony Fauci, a Bush favorite who 
heads the Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. 
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relationships with the Congress. If one went over, as I did, 
the budget requests by the Administration compared with 
Congressional action on budgets for the last ten years or so, 
it doesn’t take any time to realize that the action is in the 
Congress. I put most of my effort there, and I think it’s been 
effective. 

SGR. Do you think the relationship with the Congress 
has been eroded by the misconduct issue? 

Wyngaarden. Several things have not helped. The pro- 
curement issue in the intramural program [in which NIH was 
accused of shortcutting procurement regulations in purchas- 
ing equipment and supplies]; the animal issues; some of the 
issues, such as fetal-tissue research, have polarized Con- 
gress with respect to NIH. The recombinant DNA matter 
still brings in letters. It’s more of a chipping away than an 
erosion of support. We have had probably no single more 
enervating case than the Silver Spring [Md.] monkey case 
{in which monkeys belonging to an NIH research contractor 
were found in squalid conditions]. It was here when I arrived 
and it will be here when I leave. It got a lot of attention from 
animal-rights people. 

It hasn’t hit the budget, except that some of our strong 
backers on the House Appropriations Committee say it’s a 
little harder each year to get this sort of kneejerk response 
supporting the NIH budget from the rest of the Congress. 
They have to work harder at selling their colleagues, not 
within the Subcommittee, but sometimes within the full 
Committee, and certainly within the Congress as a whole. 
All of these issues have made it a little more difficult to get 
the kind of broad, unquestioned backing for the NIH that it 
once had. 

SGR. Do you find the protectionist sentiments impinging 
on the open door that you maintain here for foreign re- 
searchers? There are large numbers of Japanese and Italian 
researchers here, as weil as many from other countries. Up 
the road at NIST [National Institute of Standards and 
Technology], they’ re not quite as open. 

Wyngaarden. We’ve had some inquiries about it, more 
from the Administration than from Congress. It’s reflected 
a protectionist stance only occasionally. More of the interest 
has been on making sure there’s reciprocal openness. The 
last Administration, especially with respect to Japan, made 
some very clear points on that, and I suspect there’s some 
improvement on openness as a result.. But it is a matter 
which is getting more attention, particularly at OMB and at 
OSTP. 

SGR. Have they specifically asked about what's going 
on here? Or made suggestions about how to manage it? 

Wyngaarden. No, they haven’t done that. They are 
aware of the number of foreign postdocs at the NIH, and it’s 
come up as acomponent of the FTE issue more often than in 
a frontal approach to the problem. They will list the FTEs at 
the NIH, but to some extent justify reducing the FTEs 


because we have this large number of people who are not 
counted in the FTE tally. They view them as part of the 
working staff. 

SGR. Does the US government pay for them? 

Wyngaarden. We pay for quite a number who are here, 
but we also have a large number of guest workers who are 
paid for by their own sources. 

SGR. But there are foreign researchers here whose 
salaries are paid for by the US government. 

Wyngaarden. Oh, yes, indeed. 

SGR. Temporary people—a year or two or three? 

Wyngaarden. Or longer. And some will stay and become 
permanent employes. But we also have a category of foreign 
postdoctoral students who are by law exempt from the FTE 
count. And the guest workers—in one category—are paid by 
us, but are not counted in the FTE total. It has never received 
very much attention from the Congress. 

SGR. Champions of research on various diseases are 
complaining that too much is going into AIDS. 

Wyngaarden. That’s coming from the non-AIDS scien- 
tific community and voluntary health organizations, ques- 
tioning whether more resources are going into AIDS than 
should, and whether the AIDS increases are at the expense 
of other programs. If you look at the 1990 budget, it proposes 
about a 25 percent increase for the AIDS budget and two- 
and-a-half percent increases outside of AIDS and the genome 
project. 

The cancer community, in particular, has assumed that 
represents a transfer of resources from such programs as 
cancer to AIDS. That’s pretty hard to document, because 
what it really represents is a growth of the AIDS program 
and non-growth of the others. In the first year or two, 
anything devoted to AIDS was transferred, because we had 
no specifically appropriated AIDS dollars. Since that point, 
it’s very difficult to assume that absent AIDS, the same 
resources would have come to NIH for other purposes. 

This year for the first time, we had quite a number of 
questions at the appropriations hearings related to that: were 
we spending too much on AIDS, were other areas being 
neglected, and were funds being taken from other programs 
to be put into AIDS? 

SGR. What will you do after you leave NIH? 

Wyngaarden. I’m still on leave from Duke and I was 
immediately contacted by some of the people at Duke about 
coming back, and I said I’d be happy to talk further with 
them about that. I’ve had a lot of calls and letters about 
university administration—deanships, vice presidencies, chan- 
cellorships, a few presidencies. 

But I’ ve done that kind of thing now for 25 years, and I 
think I want to do something different. There are a number 
of things that I’m interested in, a little closer to the public- 
policy area and the issues that are plaguing science: the 
animal issue, scientific integrity, inordinate fear of recombi- 
nant DNA and what it’s doing to the biotech industry. 
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Baltimore Wins PR Battle, But Key Issues Remain 


With a deft public-relations campaign organized around 
Nobelist David Baltimore, the case of the disputed research 
he coauthored was back in Congress for all-day hearings on 
May 4 and 9. The preceding and ensuing obfuscation was of 
Nobel caliber, with Baltimore and company improbably 
emerging as winners over the visibly shaken Rep. John 
Dingell, the notoriously irascible chairman of the inquiry. 
But, regardless of the PR scoring, the facts, though ob- 
scured, remain unchallenged. And they are worth record- 
ing, for the National Institutes of Health has reopened its 
investigation, which raises the possibility of more to come. 
At this point, however, SGR believes it is useful to pierce 
the propaganda mists and identify the issues that won't go 
away. The following aims at that goal—DSG 


In what is known as the Baltimore case, the scientific 
establishment is confronted by damaging facts reflecting on 
its judgment and integrity. At the heart of the case isa simple 
matter: How did scientific institutions in this instance re- 
spond to what have been found to be accurate allegations of 
error in an important scientific paper? 

The answer is that they responded with evasions and re- 
taliation against the junior scientist who questioned the 
paper. They doggedly resisted a serious examination of her 
doubts. But the points she raised were subsequently 
confirmed—following Congressional intervention into the 
case. And the questions that thus arise are quite unpleasant, 
for they challenge science’s claims that it deserves the right 
to self-governance in the management of federal research 
funds. 

Unable to explain away this embarrassing series of 
events, the scientists involved have effectively responded 
with a disingenuous campaign alleging a McCarthyite as- 
sault on science. The campaign has been inadvertently 
assisted by the roughrider tactics of a Congressional baron, 
Rep. John Dingell (D-Mich.), and his famously tough staff. 
And the situation has been complicated by the assistance 
provided to Dingell by two researchers from the National 
Institutes of Health who are widely regarded as renegades, 
Walter Stewart and Ned Feder. Into this bizarre tale, at the 
invitation of Dingell, also comes the Secret Service, whose 
forensic technicians found puzzling discrepancies and al- 
terations of dates in the scientific notebook connected with 
the disputed paper. 

However, despite the personality factors and the techni- 
cal complexities of the case, the basic issue remains un- 
changed: How did the powers of science respond to the 
allegations of error? The answer, in one word: disgracefully. 

The embarrassing facts and the public-relations attempt 
to obscure them collided this month at Congressional hear- 
ings, with Nobel laureate David Baltimore successfully cast 
as the anti-AIDS scientist plagued by ignorant Congress- 
men, their sleazy assistants, and the frightening intrusion of 
the Secret Service. 


At the conclusion of this stage of the controversy, the 
winner, in terms of impressions conveyed to the public via 
the press, was the scientific establishment. With a portrait of 
Baltimore on its cover, the Washington Post weekly Health 
Section labeled its account of the hearing: ‘“Science Under 
Fire.’’ The subhead on a wondrously misinformed op-ed 
article in the New York Times, by Robert Pollack, Dean of 
Columbia College, referred to the hearings as a ‘‘witchhunt.”’ 
The Associated Press sent out an article that began: “‘A 
noted pediatrician says his patients will suffer and die 
because of attacks by a powerful congressman on the work 
of a Nobel Prize-winning researcher.’’ And the Wall Street 
Journal’ s Washington columnist, Paul A. Gigot, in an ar- 
ticle headlined ‘*Latest Chapter in the Fine Science of the 
Smear,”’ wrote that Baltimore ‘‘can’t believe what’s hap- 
pening.” 

Perhaps he can’t. But believable or not, and despite the 
misleading and abusive commentary, the basic facts remain 
unrefuted, and they are extraordinarily embarrassing to 
science’s claims of self-purification. Let’s examine them. 

L In 1986, a postdoctoral fellow at MIT, Margot O’Toole, 
raised questions about the validity of a portion of a pioneer- 
ing paper on immunology in the April Cell. The co-authors 
included her laboratory head; Thereza Imanishi-Kari, who 
was moving from MIT to Tufts, and Baltimore, Director of 
the Whitehead Institute for Biomedical Research, at MIT. 
O’Toole, an immunologist, said she had been unable to 
duplicate Imanishi-Kari’s contribution to the paper, and said 
that the research as published was not supported by Imanishi- 
Kari’s laboratory notes. 

II. Following cursory examinations of O’Toole’s claims, 
authorities at MIT and Tufts concluded that the paper 
deserved to stand as published and that no corrective steps 
were warranted. 

III. With the assistance of Feder and Stewart, O’Toole’s 
allegations were brought to the attention of the National 
Institutes of Health, which had financed the research in the 
Cell paper. The NIH apparatchiks responsible for investi- 
gating such matters decided to appoint a three-member 
investigating committee. The first two appointees were 
longtime colleagues of Baltimore: Fred Alt, a postdoc with 
whom he had co-authored over a dozen papers, and James 
Darnell, who had co-authored a textbook with Baltimore. 
(Meeting with science writers in Washington prior to the 
Dingell hearings, Baltimore said he was astonished at the 
selection of his friends, who, he said, telephoned him to seek 
his advice. He said he responded that NIH must have its 
reasons for asking them to serve.) 

IV. Upon Dingell’s protest of conflict of interest, the two 
were dropped from the NIH panel and new selections were 
made: Joseph M. Davie, of Searle Pharmaceuticals; Hugh 
McDevitt, Stanford University, and Ursula Storb, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

V. Following a lengthy investigation, they reported find- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
ing ‘‘no evidence of fraud, conscious misrepresentation, or 
manipulation of data. . .’’ But, they said, the paper contained 
‘*serious errors of misstatement and omission, as well as 
lapses in interlaboratory communication.’ They recom- 
mended publication of a correction—as an additive to a 
minor correction that Baltimore and his colleagues had hur- 
ried into print as the investigation neared a conclusion. 
VI. NIH Director James B. Wyngaarden, in accepting 
the committee’s report, noted in a covering letter that ‘‘it is 
significant to note that it was only recently that the coauthors 
[Baltimore, Imanishi-Kari, etc.] acknowledged that some 
correction in the literature is warranted, based on a reevalu- 
ation of the data in support of the Cell paper. It is unfortu- 
nate,’’ the NIH Director continued, “‘that despite the grow- 
ing challenge to the validity of their research, the co-authors 
apparently did not undertake a comprehensive review of 
their data until they met with the NIH scientific panel.”’ 
VII. The final draft of the investigating panel’s report 
praised O’Toole for challenging what turned out to be a 


Mystery of Missing Words 

The following excerpts, edited for brevity, are from the 
May 4 hearing on Scientific Fraud and Misconduct: The In- 
stitutional Response, before the Subcommittee on Oversight 
and Investigations of the House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

Rep. John Dingell: Now, Dr. Wyngaarden [Director of 
NIH], why was it in the NIH final report that there was no 
mention of your views with regard to the behavior of Dr. 
O’Toole [who challenged the paper by Baltimore and coau- 
thors], expressed here this morning by you and your associ- 
ates, [that] her behavior throughout this matter was entirely 
correct? 

Wyngaarden. Well, I can’t answer for the sequence of 
that comment being in an earlier draft. 

Dingell. Well, in an early draft of the NIH report, there 
were such comments about Dr. O’Toole, but they appear to 
have been excised before the report was finished, because 
they do not appear in the final draft. You are aware of this, 
are you not? 

Wyngaarden. Yes, I’ve heard that. All I can say is that I 
did not excise them. 

Dingell. [To Joseph M. Davie, Chairman of the investi- 
gating panel] Why were they excised? 

Davie. I cannot answer that. I do not know. 

Dingell. Were those kinds of comments incorrect or 
inappropriate in a report of this kind? 

Davie. No. 

Dingell. Did the removal occur after these matters left 
the panel or before? 

Davie. I believe it occurred before. 

Dingell. So the panel then removed them? 


flawed paper. The words of praise were expunged from the 
published version of the report. Under close questioning, 
neither the panel members nor NIH officials could account 
for the missing passage. 

VIII. Following O’Toole’s contention that the panel 
failed to address other errors in the Cell paper, NIH has 
reopened the investigation and plans to conduct a ‘“‘full 
audit’’ of the underlying laboratory records.” 

In discussing the reopening of the investigation, NIH 
Director Wyngaarden told the Dingell hearing: ‘“The new 
information you have shared with us on this case is ex- 
tremely disturbing. During our reopened investigation, we 
shall reassess everything that we know about this case in 
determining whether misconduct is involved.’’ 

Wyngaarden also stated: ‘‘Clearly, Dr. O’Toole has 
taken considerable risk in bringing this case to the attention 
of officials at MIT and Tufts University and insisting that the 
truth be learned. We are concerned that Dr. O’Toole’s 
scientific career has been damaged simply because she has 
pursued her convictions.”’ 


Davie. | believe that’s correct. 

Dingell. As Chairman of the panel, why were these 
remarks removed? 

Davie. We’ re saying that we do not have a good explana- 
tion for why that specific reference was removed. 

Dingell. Did anybody on the panel take them out? Did 
you take them out? You were the Chairman. Did you take 
them out, Doctor? 

Davie. I’m not sure. 

Dingell. [To panel member Ursula Storb] Dr. Storb, did 
you take them out? 

Storb. I did not take it out. I’m quite sure. 

Dingell. [To panel member Hugh McDevitt] How about 
you, Doctor, do you know who took them out? 

McDevitt. I did not take them out and it was my oversight 
and I guess all of our oversight that we did not notice they 
were taken out and insist that they go back in. Since the 
whole thing was done in the central NIH office, it could have 
been done by any one of a number of people who— 

Dingell. Could it have been done by some person other 
than a panel member? 

McDevitt. Yes. 

Dingell. Did the panel write the report or did somebody 
else write the report? 

McDevitt. We clearly wrote the report. 

Dingell. The early drafts had laudatory remarks about 
Dr.O’ Toole and subsequent reports lacked them.Now, why? 

Davie. Y ou’re talking about early drafts of the substance. 
We can’t really recall.. 

Dingell. Well, nobody knows who changed it. They say 
that the NIH staff reviewed. They don’t remember doing it. 
That means that it must have been the NIH staff or some 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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A Skillful Campaign Wins Headlines for Baltimore 


The public-relations campaign that David Baltimore 
mounted against the Dingell Committee ranged over many 
fronts. 

A fruitful op-ed column and letter-to-the-editor drive 
was initiated by a colleague of Baltimore, Phillip A. Sharp, 
Director of the MIT Center for Cancer Research, who 
dispatched background materials and a sample letter to 
researchers around the country. Sharp told SGR that mem- 
bers of Baltimore’s staff at the Whitehead Institute helped 
him prepare the material. In various forms, the stuff, highly 
selective in content, showed up in many major publications, 
usually on the theme of bullying Congressman assaulting a 
respected leader of science. 

Because of a rescheduling of the original hearing dates, 
a previous commitment by Baltimore to address the Wash- 
ington, DC, chapter of the National Association of Science 
Writers put him on that podium two days before the first 
hearing took place. The audience was respectful and atten- 
tive, and some of the questions to the Nobel-laureate guest 
were of the on-bended-knee variety. Members of Balti- 
more’s entourage distributed written material favorable to 
their cause. 


Hearing 

(Continued from Page 6) 

other person, perhaps somebody in the dark of night. I’m just 
trying to find out how, and what is the integrity of these 
panels you set up. 


Rep. Ron Wyden (D-Ore.) [To David Baltimore] Dr. 
Wyngaarden believes that Dr. O’Toole did the right thing. 
Do you share his view? 

Baltimore. Yes, | think | said in my opening statement 
that raising those kinds of concerns about a scientific study 
is perfectly appropriate, and that I feel that the reviews that 
were held at Tufts and at MIT were an appropriate institu- 
tional response to the nature of her question, and came up 
with, in fact, an appropriate answer. 

Wyden. Do you think additional protections are needed 
for whistle-blowers? 

Baltimore. I find the position of whistle-blowers a very 
difficult thing to understand. And not having had the respon- 
sibility for thinking about it, I must say I haven’t thought 
about it all the way through. But I certainly understand that 
it is a personally very difficult position for somebody to be 
in, to blow a whistle. 

Wyden. Are you concerned about Dr. O’Toole’s poten- 
tial career prospects at this point? 

Baltimore. 1 don’t know much about Dr. O’Toole’s 
scientific interests. I don’t know what she wants to do with 
her life. 

Wyden. Would you want to help her at this point? 

Baltimore. 1 don’t think the kind of research that I do is 
of particular interest to her. 


At the hearing, Baltimore angrily blamed Dingell’s staff 
members for headlines containing his name and the word 
*‘fraud.’’ And in his prepared statement, he depicted the 
Dingell Committee as a dupe of a scientific Rasputin, Walter 
Stewart, of NIH, whose services have been requisitioned by 
Chairman Dingell. 

Referring to Stewart’s suggestion of ‘‘audits’’ of scien- 
tific data as a means of assuring integrity, Baltimore’s 
statement asks: 

*“Why has a Congressional Committee tried to define 
this new and pernicious form of scientific verification? The 
answer, I believe, lies in the presence of one man on the 
Subcommittee staff, Mr. Walter Stewart. . .. Mr. Stewart is 
a man of significant analytic skills but poor judgment. This 
is shown well in the draft manuscript he produced analyzing 
the Cell paper. That manuscript is based on 17 pages of 
selected data from a study that ran perhaps 1000 pages.”’ 

[Stewart denies that, insisting that his review was derived 
from an extensive examination of the data.] 

Baltimore continued: "No one with any experience in 
science should think that such an analysis could get at the 
basic truth or falsity of the whole study. I believe that the rest 
of the Subcommittee staff as well as the Members who are 
on the Subcommittee, not being versed in the ways of 
science, have been misled into thinking this method is 
appropriate for judging science." 


In the Next Issue: More Testimony 


From the Baltimore Hearing 
Job Changes & Appointments 


Craig Fields has been appointed Director of the Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, stepping up from the 
post of Deputy Director of Research. 

Gary B. Ellis, a senior analyst at the Congressional 
Office of Technology Assessment, has been appointed Di- 
rector of the Division of Health Promotion and Disease 
Prevention at the Institute of Medicine. 

Marcia P. Sward has been appointed Executive Direc- 
tor of the Mathematical Association of America. She for- 
merly was Executive Director of the Mathematical Sciences 
Education Board, National Academy of Sciences. 

William Booth, a reporter at Science, has joined the 
Washington Post; Joseph Palca, of Nature's Washington 
bureau, has taken his place at Science. 


In Print 
(Continued from Page 8) 
degree requirements, etc. at 230 colleges and universities in 
the US and Canada. 
Order from: American Society for Engineering Education, 


11 Dupont Circle NW, Suite 200, Washington, DC 20036; tel. 
202/293-7080. 
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In Print: R&D Data, Biotech Patents, Lab Animals. . 


IPERS AT TE ATES TIT IES GSN SAP A ISS APS! CEES EEO ALE EOI PSEA IAS 
The publications listed are obtainable as indicated—not 
from SGR. 


TELE AT ET TL TE ESOT AI SESE SA EE NE I IE LEE EL 
Federal Funds for Research and Development: Fiscal 


Years 1987, 1988, and 1989 (NSF 898-304, 242 pp., no 
charge), number 37 in an annual NSF statistical series, 
contains over 200 tables of data collected from the 97 federal 
agencies that currently finance R&D, showing the types of 
institutions and disciplines they support, geographic distri- 
bution, longterm trends, etc. 

Order from: NSF, Division of Science Resources Studies, 
1800 G St. NW, Washington, DC 20550; tel. 202/634-4634. 


Biotechnology: Backlog of Patent Applications (GAO/ 
RCED-89-120BR, 42 pp., no charge), report by the General 
Accounting Office (GAO), investigative service for Con- 
gress, requested by the House Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy Committee, says the biotech patent ‘‘pendency period’’ 
averages 29.4 months from application to issue—8.4 months 
more than the average for other patents. The longer period is 
attributed to a surge in biotech filings, the complexities of 
this relatively new field (for which examinations required 15 
percent more time than for other patents), and losses of 
experienced staff to the private sector. Reflecting the xeno- 
phobic paranoia that infests American technology-policy 
circles, the GAO states that it ‘‘did not find that biotechnol- 
ogy applications by foreign competitors reflect a deliberate 
attempt to overwhelm the patent system with applications 
and undermine the efficient flow of biotechnology inven- 
tions in the United States.”’ 

Order from: USGAO, PO Box 6015, Gaithersburg, Md. 
20877; tel. 202/275-6241. 


Principles and Guidelines for the Use of Animals in 
Precollege Education (2 pp., no charge), from the National 
Academy of Sciences, 10 recommendations for laboratory- 
animal care in elementary and high schools that are de- 
scribed as “‘more stringent’’ and ‘‘more explicit’’ than the 
widely used guidelines of the National Science Teachers 
Association. Emphasizing observation over experimenta- 
tion, the guidelines recommend that ‘‘Students should not 
conduct experimental procedures on animals that are likely 
to cause pain or discomfort, induce nutritional deficiencies 
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or toxicities, or expose the animals to chemical or microbial 
agents capable of causing disease or birth defects.’’The 
guidelines were prepared by a panel of the Institute of 
Laboratory Animal Resources (ILAR) of the Academy’s 
Commission on Life Sciences. The head of the panel was 
ILAR Chairman Steven Pakes, Professor of Comparative 
Medicine, University of Texas Southwestern Medical Cen- 
ter, Dallas. 

Order from: National Academy of Sciences, Commission 
on Life Sciences, ILAR, 2101 Constitution Ave. NW, Washing- 
ton, DC 20418; tel. 202/334-2590. 


Congressional Directory: Environment ($87.50, 596 
pp.), a finely detailed guide to the scores of Congressional 
committees and subcommittees with major and minor juris- 
diction over environmental matters. Included are biographi- 
cal sketches of members and staff, with the focus on their 
involvement in environmental issues, a key word index, 
Congressional district maps, and other useful data for track- 
ing and lobbying. Purchasers of the Directory receive with- 
out charge a 300-page condensation of Blueprint for the 
Environment, the monumental manifesto that a coalition of 
environment organizations submitted to the Bush Admini- 
stration. 

Order from: Environment Communications, 6410 Rock- 
ledge Dr., Suite 203, Bethesda, Md. 20817; orders accepted by 
fax: 301/530-8910. 


Directory of Engineering Societies and Related Or- 
ganizations (250 pp., $90 for members of the American 
Association of Engineering Societies; $150 for others; add 
10 percent for foreign orders), 13th edition, entries include 
officers and senior staff members, publications, member- 
ship criteria, meeting dates, etc., plus nearly 300 interna- 
tional and foreign organizations not listed in earlier editions. 

Order from: American Association of Engineering Socie- 
ties, Publications Dept., #51, 415 Second St. NE, Suite 200, 
Washington, DC 20002; tel. 202/546-2237. 


Engineering College Research and Graduate Study 
Directory (350 pp., $25; $15 for students), provides exten- 
sive information on engineering courses, faculty, research, 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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